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Our River. 


BY JOUN G. WHITTIER. 


(For a Summer Festival at ‘‘ The Laurels * on th Merrimack.) 


Once more on yonder laurelled height 
The summer flowers have budded ; 
Once more with summer’s golden light 

The vales at home are flooded ; 
And once more, by the grace of Him 
Of every good the Giver, 
We sing upon its wooded rim 
The praises of our river. 


Its pines above, its waves below, 
The west wind down it blowing, 
As fair as when the young Brissot 
Beheld it seaward flowing— 
And bore its memory o’er the deep 
To soothe a martyr’s sadness, 
And fresco, in his troubled sleep, 
His prison walls with gladness. 


We know the world is rich with streams 
Renowned in song and story, 

Whose masic murmurs through our dreams 
Of human love and glory: 

We know that Arno’s banks are fair, 
And Rhine has castled shadows, 

And, poet-tuned, the Doon and Ayr 
Go singing down their meadows. 


But while unpictured and unsung 
By painter or by poet, 

Our river waits the tuneful tongue 
And cunning hand to show it,— 

We only know the fond skies lean 
Above it, warm with blessing, 

And the sweet soul of our Undine 
Awakes to our caressing. 


No fickle Sun-god holds the flocks 
That graze its shores in keeping ; 
No icy kiss of Dian mocks 
The youth beside it sleeping : 
Our Christian river loveth most 
The beautiful and human ; 
The heathen streams of Naiads boast, 
But ours of man and woman. 


The miner in his cabin hears 
The ripple we are hearing ; 

It whispers soft to homesick ears 
Around the settler’s clearing : 

In Sacramento’s vales of corn, 
Or Santee’s bloom of cotton, 

Our river by its valley-born 
Was never yet forgotten. 


The drum rolls loud—the bugle fills 
The summer air with clangor ; 
The war-storm shakes the solid hills 
Beneath its tread of anger ; 
Young eyes that last year smiled in ours 
Now point the rifle’s barrel, 
And hands then stained with fruits and flowers 
Bear redder stains of quarrel. 


But blue skies smile, and flowers bloom on, 
And rivers still keep flowing, 

The dear God still his rain und sun 
On good and ill bestowing. 

His pine-trees whisper, ‘Trust and wait !” 
His flowers are prophesying 





That all we dread of change or fate 
His love is underlying. 
And thou, O, mountain-born !—no more 
We ask the Wise Allotter 
Than for the firmness of thy shore, 
The calmness of thy water, 
The cheerful lights that overlay 
Thy rugged slopes with beauty, 
To match our spirits to our day, 


And make a joy of duty. 
Atlantic Monthly. 
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For Dwight’s Journal of Music 
The Diarist in London. 

LE DOMINO NOIR. 
LIGHT READING FOR HOT WEATHER. 

Feb. 26.—This was one of the most enjoyable 
musical evenings during my stay in London. The 
performance was an opera of which I used to hear 
the overture with great delight in the Boston 
Academy Concerts some eighteen years ago— 
which was all I knew of it. It was—but last as 
have the short, explicit, title of the text book. 

“The Black Domino, a comic opera in three 
acts, the music by M. Auber, words by M. Scribe, 
arranged for the English stage by Henry F. 
Chorley. First produced at the Royal English 
Operas Covent Garden, under the management 
of Miss Louisa Pyne and Mr. W. Harrison, sole 
lessees, Wednesday, Feb. 20th Fehruary 20th, 
1861. Copyright. London, published and sold 
in the Theatre.” 

The music isin Auber’s best vein, light, spark- 
ling, melodious, deliciously beautiful and as to 
appropriateness—it is perfect. When that Eng- 
lish Opera company is formed, compel it to pro- 
duce the Black Domino. But what a queer sub- 


ject for an opera in a Roman Catholic country! 


Wait a moment, until I have collected my 
thoughts and I will tell you the story, in a some- 
what rickety manner, though. 
LE DOMINO NOIR—OR THE 
Once upon a time in Madrid, during the reign 
of a certain Spanish queen (for whose names, 
please consult the—authorities, and also for the 
“once upon a time”) Senora Angela, niece of 
the great Duke Olivares, not having a fortune 
equal to her birth, was placed in a convent and 
destined in in due time to become its head as 
Abbess. Not having been in Spain,nor possessing 
that knowledge of nunneries and convents, which 
Scribe doubtless had, I am unable to explain, 
how it was that the lady Angela, could have had 
the freedom and power of an Abbess for a long time 
before she took the vows, and irrevocably decided 
her vocation. Nevertheless so it was—for is it not 
so written in the chronicle of Mr. Scribe? Now, 
having this freedom and power, and feeling no 
doubt a rational desire to know sometiaing of the 
follies and perhaps wickedness of the world that 
she might in the future be better able to give 
sweet and pious counsel to tender soul of nun 
and maiden, on Christmas eve, Anno Domini— 
for the date consult the authorities again—she 
clad herself in a black domino and hid her face 


BLACK DOMINO. 


in a mask and taking Brigitta, her friend and 
confidant. like wise masked, as her companion, 
left the convent secretly and calling a hackney 
coach drove to the ball in the Queen’s palace. It 
was naturally a great occasion—there were pre- 
sent the Joblillies, the Garyulies, the PicKininies, 
in fact all the Grandees, Hidalgos (sons of some- 
body, you know ), Sefiors, Seiioras and Sefioritas, 
and the Grand Panjandrum himself—with a little 








round button at top, as Foote said. This latter 
personage was no less than the great Prince 
Grumbaff, whose wife was a born Olivares, with 
royal blood in her veins, and a cousin of the fu- 
ture Lady Abbess, Sefiora Angela. 

A Count Horace Massarena—who was half 
affianced to the daughter of Count San Lucar— 
and his friend Don Julian who keeps bachelor’s 
hall in a splendid house, with old Jacinta as 
housekeeper, and who is a roistering roving 
blade, fond of deep play—were also at the ball. 

They danced and among Count Horace’s 
partners was a lady in a black domino. Once 
when her mask happened to fall he caught sight 
of her face, and this in addition to the charms of 
her conversation, drove the daughter of Count 
Lucia, (niece of an ambassador) quite from his 
thoughts, save when he dwelt in honor upon the 
marriage. He told the unknown all about him- 
self but just as his fancy began to flatter him with 
the idea that he was becoming an object of in- 
terest to the lady, her companion passed suddenly, 
whispering “twelve o'clock, madame!” “ So 
soon,” exclaimed she, and left Count Horace’s 
arm trembling. He followed them to their car- 
riage, a very common one indeed—but they did 
did not drive off at onee—reason, they had for- 
gotton their purses—and the Count threw them 





his, and away they went. <A day or two after- 
wards there came a package to him—a purse not 
his own, but one embroidered with real pearls, 
containing his money, and a note saying, “ You 
are Secretary of the Embassy; which I think at 
the ball I understood you wished to be.” This 
broke that camel’s back. The lady was one of 
high birth, of influence in powerful quarters, and 
conveniently rich. The Count was Secretary of 
the Embassy, aflianced to one woman and now 
desperately in love with another, and one un- 
known to him, a sad complication. (Dear reader, 
drop a tear.) 

The chronicle of Scribe makes no account of 
the time, which lapsed in minutes, hours, days, 
weeks, months—each doubtless longer and more 
tedious than its predecessor, until the year is 
round again, and the Queen’s ball assembles the 
Joblillies, Garyulies and all once more in her 
palace, and, lo! the two black Dominos again. 
But wait a bit. 

Prince Grumboff did not love Count Horace 
Massarena. He lost two hundred Napoleons at 
whist to him in half an hour, and moreover the 
Count was a favorite of the ladies and Princess 
G. was both young and a beauty. “The women 
adore him!” said the Prince to Don Julian, “I 





hate the coxcomb !” 
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“Punish him then Prince,” said the Don; 
“After the ball, come to supper and cigars in my 
house, and win your money back. No Christian 
man or woman thinks of going to,bed on Christ- 
mas eve.” 

“ Save my wife,” returned the prince—and she 
chose to go to bed instead of coming here.” 

The Grand Panjandrum had some suspicions 
of Count Horace, over which Count Julian made 
merry to his friend as they met in a drawing 
room at the palace. Count Horace’s assurances, 
that he did not know the feminine Grumboff and 
had nevemseen her, together with his admission. 
that he knew nothing of the name or station of 
the lady with the domino, did not tend to persuade 
Don Julian that the Prince’s suspicions were un- 
founded. Leaving the Count to his fancies, Don 
Julian went to the ball-room. It was then that 
the two black dominos entered the drawing-room 
where Count Horace sat upon the sofa, and not 
seeing him, discussed the great question of meet- 
ing there at twelve to return,—for failing in this 
would be ruin. The trouble was simply this; at 
a certain hour old Gil Perez, the convent porter, 
locked the doors and there was no possibility of 
ingress after that—and if the two Sejioras, were 
once shut out, then—well, the Inquisition—that 
was all! 

What could Count Horace do, thus hearing 
their private conversation? What but go to 
sleep, or pretend it, as the two ladies walking up 
the room became aware of his presence. The 
lady Angela recognized him at once, and, what 
is more, felt that she, who tomorrow was to take 
the vows and be consecrated lady abbess of the 
convent, returned his love to the full. (Was it 
not a pathetic situation? Reader, did you ever 
love ?—then drop another tear). 

And now what could she do? She looked at 
him; admired him; drank in love, as it were ; 
aud could not be drawn away from “ the sleeping 
beauty” by Brigitta. At last Don Julian came 
in again, and hearing from Count Horace—who 
awoke with singular suddenness—that the lady 
was the unknown, kindly relieved him from the 
presence of Brigitta by taking berin to dance. 
And here let me extract a little of the conversa- 
tion of Count Horace and Sejfiora Angela, as re- 
corded by the chronicler. 

Angela. Ah, then you were not asleep ? 

Horaace. I did my best but could not; you 
were there, my good angel, whose never forgot- 
ten facé— 

Ang. (unmasking). Learn to forget it for my 
sake, for your own sake, for your bride’s sake. 

Hor. Bride! no bride for me. 

Ang. You are to marry the daughter of the 
Count of San Luear. It has been my idea to 
assure you fortune. 

Hor. Fortune! I will not marry_except where 
I love, and I can, will love but one, and that one 
yourself. 

Ang. And can you be sure that I am free to 
recieve your love ? I am not. 

Hor. Great heaven! are you married ? 

Ang. Why should I not be ? 

They were at length interrupted by the ap- 
pearance of Prince Grumboff, who could swear 
from the figure—for the lady had donned her 
mask again, that his wife stood before him, had he 
not left her laid up witha racking headache. 
Still he had his suspicions. To gain opportunity 
to confirm or allay them he invited the unknown to 





dance. He accepted the invitation promising 
her hand. to the Count for the next set. 

When Don Julian met his friend again, the 
latter poured out his delight at the prospect of 
dancing once more with the lady of his love and 
his despair that at midnight, he must part with 
her forever. Julian was quickwitted—he would 
aid his friend by sending off Brigitta, and by de- 
taining her companion. He did this by moving 
the clock forward to four minutes to twelve, 
which drove Brigitta to her coach almost in des- 
pair at leaving her mistress, and after her disap- 
pearance by putting it back an hour behind the 
time. 

Prince Grumboff recognized his wife, as he 
supposed, in the masked lady and in aninterview 
with Julian uttered furious threats against the 
Count, which Don conveyed to his friend upon 
his re-appearance after the quadrille with the 
lady. 

And now upon Horace’s urgent entreaties for 
her to fly, it came out that she was not Princess 
Grumboff at all, and she certainly, wotld not 
leave the ball—glancing at the clock — three 
quarters of an hour before her time. 

With dancing and lover’s talk time passes 
rapidly—as the present writer does not know— 
for he never danced—and the Count’s pleadings 
were interrupted by the striking of the clock. 
No Brigitta was to be found, and the lover's 
trick was acknowledged. Oh, the despair of the 
fair lady Angela! (Tear drop No. 3, comes in 
here.) 

Now you must know, that old Gil Perez had a 
rather intimate acquaintance with old Jacinta, 
Don Julian’s housekeeper, and used occasionally, 
after locking up the convent, to go there fora 
little quiet chat and supper. He was expected 
on the night of the ball, and the old woman was 
in a sad taking both because at one o’clock in the 
morning he had not come, and because her 
master was although so late, to give a supper to 
his harum-scarum friends—a circumstance fitted 
to interfere rather, with any quiet lovemaking in 
her own apartment. 

“Black enough the night is,” said Jacinta 
looking from the window into the deserted street, 
“Poor dear Gil Perez; suppose he gets lost in 
the dark. Ay, ay, yonder he is; don’t J know 
his black cloak; scudding here at such a rate, 
too. I must smuggle him away somewhere 
though ; and get my rakish young master to bed 
as fast as I can.” 

Tap, tap, tap, at the door, which Jacinta 
opened and in came the lady Angela in black 
domino and mask ! 

When she learned the deception practised 
upon her, there was nothing to do but fly from the 
palace. No coach, no key to the convent, had 
she known the way, she could but hurry through 
the streets, hopeless and forlorn. At one time 
she hid in the dark corner of a doorway to 
escape the night patrol; at another she was fore- 
ed to bear the familiarities of a student, who let 
her escape with a kiss or two; and so at last 
weary, worn, distracted, seeing Jacintha’s light, 
she came thither to beseech protection. Gold, a 
ring with real diamonds and her noble air and 
manner proved to the old woman the respecta- 
bility of the fugitive, and she took her to her own 
room and clad her in the peasant dress of her 
niece who was daily expected from the country. 
Leaving her in her own room, Jacinta now ad- 
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mitted Gil Perez, whom she bestowed in another 
chamber, in spite of his protestations against it. 

And now caine Don Julian with his guests, to 
whom Jacinta introduced her protegée as her 
niece. Her beauty surprised, and as_ they be- 
came heated with wine, inflamed the young men, 
who crowding round her for a kiss, she rushed 
into the arms of Count Horace for protection. 
Her assumption of the language and manners ot 
a peasant girl deceived all but him. Ife pene- 
trated her disguise and, to save her from insult, 
returned from the supper-room and putting her 
in Jacinta’s apartment locked her in and took 
the keys with him. The coast being now clear 
Gil Perez determined to go to his favorite quar- 
ters by Jacinta’s fireside and having unlocked 
the door with a key of his own, was appalled by 
a sepulchral voice from a figure clad in black and 
masked, which addressed him : 

“Vile blasphemer and thief, what would’st 
thon ?” 

Poor Gil trembling with fear poured out a tor- 
rent of exclamations, but the voice interrupting 
him at intervals, demanded of him the convent 
keys of which he “thief, steward, and spy, was 
not worthy,” and he was only too glad to escape 
by their surrender. Waving him into the room 
the Lady Angela was upon the point of depart- 
ing when Jacinta again entered. As the room 
was unlighted the lady was unobserved and when 
Jacinta entered her own room, Angela turned 
the key upon her and fled. There was great fun, 
as may readily be imagined, when Horace re- 
turning, followed unknown to him by Julian, 
Grumboff, and others—Grumboff by the way no 
longer jealous having found his wife at home 
sound asleep in bed — entered the room and led 
out a woman, who proved to be old Jacinta, 
and entering again brought out another person, 
no other than Gil Perez. Count Horace had the 
worst of the joke. Meantime poor Brigitta was 
sad enough in the convent—her friend and mis- 
tress lost, the hour of consecration approaching, 
scandal and the Inquisition in the background. 
She could do nothing but guard Angela’s roém 
from the intrusion at break of day of Ursula, the 
other candidate for the peace of Abbess, under 
pretence that her lady was ill. That something 
was wrong Ursula more than suspected—the ab- 
sence of the porter and the loss of the convent 
keys proved this. Brigitta however succeeded 
in persuading her to go with her to the chapel to 
prepare it for the ceremony, and at this moment 
happily Angela entered and reached her room 
unobserved, weary, terrified, torn by the pangs 
of hopeless love, and by her horror at the vows 
she has so soon to take. 

But the moments were fleeting and soon were 
heard the bells ringing, the sweet voices of nuns 
in the chapel, the gathering of crowds to witness 
the ceremony. The Lady Angela appeared 
dressed in her official robes and the procession 
was formed to move into the chapel. At this 
moment one of the nuns brought word to the 
abbess that a gentleman would take no denial, 
but must see her upon business of importance 
alone. Permission being given, Count Horace was 
introduced, the lady thickly veiled remaining of 
course unrecognized. He came to acquaint her 
that he found it impossible to marry the young 
lady, niece of Count San Lucar, then living in 
the convent as a novice, and besought the holy 
mother to inform the young lady of the fact—one 
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which could hardly break her heart, as she had 
never seen him. A messenger from court inter- 
rupted the conversation by bringing a letter from 
the Queen informing the Lady Angela that the 
Duke of Olivares had left her his immense for- 
tune and that as her vocation was not yet irrevo- 
eably fixed, she of course could accept and enjoy 
that fortune. Turning to Count Horace unveiled, 
he saw his black domino, and the pretty servant 
Despair! (Tear No. 4). 

Well, how do you suppose these adventures of 
anight ended! How but by Lady Angela ap- 
pearing at the altar in bridal instead of an 
abbess’ robes, with Count Massarena as bride- 
groom, and Ursula in the place which she had 
so nearly been forced to fill. 

How they lived long and happily ; how they 
died and were deposited in marble tombs, and 
what children succeeded to their possessions and 
honors—are not all those things to be read in the 
chronicles of the houses of Olivares and Massa- 
rena? Rest their souls in peace, let all good 
Christians pray ! 

The plot is absurd enough, but it is full of 
situations, some of which are irresistibly comic— 
while the music, as before said, is of the very first 
order in comic opera. 


girl in the lady abbess! 





[For Dwight’s Journal of Music. 


J. 8. Bach. 


(TRANSLATED FOR THIS JOURNAL FROM THE 
“Deutscue Musik-ZEITUNG” OF VIENNA.) 

Arias from various Cantatas, with Piano-forte accompaniment, 
arranged by Ropert Franz Four sets (9 Alto, 9 Bass, 9 


Soprano, 9 Tenor Arias). Leipzig: F. Whistling ; Boston: 
0. Ditson & Co. 


(Continued from page 130.) 

From what we have said of the spiritual and 
introspective character of Bach’s music, it follows 
that with him the artistic aim and the fixed limit of 
economy must be less obvious to common appre- 
hension. A concrete historical situation and the 
corresponding feeling, whether of the single indi- 
vidual or of participating masses, has a much 
more definite measure in itself, than the ever 
fluctuating mood, forever floating off into the In- 
finite, which is begotten of a thought, a heart 
experience of the immediate and still recurring 
Present. Hence with Handel those unshakeably 
determined forms, fast as the rock; while with 
Bach all is flux and motion :— the truest symbol 
of his thoughts. For the peculiarity of the ob- 
jects, to which Bach felt himself drawn by his 
whole nature, must naturally also have deter- 
mined his manner of production. The difficult 
problem, of indicating this in all its special and 
almost innumerable materials, must be left to a 
future biography to solve. Suffice it here to 
remind ourselves, that Bach, as a consequence of 
what has been stated, must have cultivated with 
particularity the contrapuntal mode of writing 
handed down to him, and all the forms connected 
with it. For that alone could represent and imi- 
tate the infinitely rich relations of the inner life 
with any satisfactory correspondence. That art 
he has carried, as we all know, to a height never 
reached again; it may be seen most clearly in 
his vocal compositions. For here it is indisputa- 
bly clear, how much more perfectly than any 
other this Art-form mirrors the wonderful orga- 
nism of the human soul’s life filled with spiritual 
influence ; how it represents the innermost na- 
ture of music, out of which it originally sprang 
with almost mathematical consistency, and at the 





same time solves its most ideal problem, that of 
symbolizing the soul’s life, in the most natural 
and most legitimate manner. 

Now the reason, why Bach with his way of 
treating counterpoint has reached the highest 
point, lies on the one hand in his inexhaustible 
invention of the most pregnant leading motives 


—this mystery of the most immediate act of 


genius; and on the other, in the astonishing 
plastic energy. with which he handles and devel- 
opes these. His text clothes itself in a motive, 
which conceals in itself. in embryo, the entire 
musical development that follows, and with it too 
the meaning of the text. Plastic clearness and 
roundness, elastic many-sidedness, harmonic full- 
ness, and a characterization which never fails to 
hit, distinguish every one of the Bach motives. 
The working up and unfolding of these motives 
is done, as is wel! known, not so much by artifi- 
cial dismemberment, dispersion, conjunction, &c., 
which all rather belongs rather to the domain of 
rhythm, — hut, so to say, by modulatory shading, 
that is, by harmony, in that the same motive, for 
the most part through its whole extent, is placed 
under the manifold lights which sprang as if 
spontaneously out of the different voices in which 
it enters, out of the related keys through which 
it must move, out of the counter-motives which 
germinate from it and combine with it, out of 
the inversions, contractions, expansions, and so 
on. Now so far as mere technical skill is of any 
avail here, Bach uses it never as such, but al- 
ways as a means to the highest ends. Else how 
comes it, that the working out of his movements 
with the greatest simplicity of outline, with the 
most faultless symmetry, with the seemingly 
ever charming regularity and constancy of the 
fundamental relations, still all the time exceeds 
the limits of our power of comprehension; that 
frequently we cannot comprehend the inward 
necessity and intentional arrangement, the cli- 
max and conclusion of a passage, and that still 
the most instantaneous conviction forces itself 
upon us, how necessary all is, since in the whole 
and in each detail the most intimate interpene- 
tration of the word-thought and the music mani- 
fests itself? We involuntarily ask, whether cer- 
tain technical mysteries have not become lost to 
us, which were perhaps born with Bach and bur- 
ied with him; or if it is only that we lack the 
inward depth, simplicity and humility to feel and 
comprehend all the loftiness of thoughts and 
combinations which were natural and necessary 
to the deep soul of the master. The answer is 
for the most, no doubt, reserved to a future and 
maturer generation, even if much is to be set 
down to the account of the taste of the time in 
which he lived; although we cannot, of course, 
in the remotest degree assent to the idea of his 
being altogether “ antiquated ” or “ foreign to our 
religious consciousness.” 

A second leading characteristic, which distin- 
guishes Bach’s manner of production very clearly 
from that of Handel, is the Choral. Through it 
Bach plants himself most distinctly on the ground 
of German nationality and universal intelligible- 
ness. It is far from our purpose to describe even 
cursorily his his position as a reformer towards 
the Choral; these remarks aim merely to cast a 
little light upon the most all-important questions 
in regard to Bach. Hence we content ourselves 
with showing how he, faithful to his nature, takes 
this most immediate product of the evangelical 





communion, this simplest possible lyrical expres- 
sion of the Protestant Christian soul’s life, and 
by large combinations raises it to the most preg- 
nant universality. For this is undoubtedly his 
purpose when he either clothes it as a cantus fir- 
mus with all sorts of symbolical figured work, or 
works it up as atheme into fugued movement, 
or carries every single strophe of it through 
in canon form. What results he has reached by 
these means, is shown by a multitude of his Can- 
tatas. For example, the first choral movement 
of “ Aus tiefer Noth schrei ich zu dir” (In deep 
distress I cry to thee”), is so wonderfully mysti- 
cal, that one no longer merely hears the sin- 
struck agony of the Christian congregation, but 
also feels somewhat of that wrestling and “ sigh- 
ing of the creature,” which only the most deep- 
souled men have shared with the apostle. 

The proper focus, therefore, of Bach’s creative 
activity lies in the endeavor to fathom the uni- 
versal soul’s life of humanity in its deepest 
depths ; toseize it in its collective and its individ- 
ual relation to the living God, as well as to the 
sinful world — a trait of speculative mysticism, 
if you will — and to incarnate it in a comprehen- 
sive tone-symbolism. No wonder that for such a 
task he seems peculiarly prepared, before all oth- 
ers: with the most inexhaustible imagination, 
with the mightiest productive energy, with the 
most prophetic depth of feeling. Hence if we 
justly call Handel universal, in so far as he has 
freely assimilated to himself all the musical ele- 
ments existing in his time, it may be permitted 
after what has been said, as an offset to this 
more quantitative universality, to ascribe to Bach 
an equally great, intensive, spiritual universality ; 
so that the two men mutually complete one 
another, and so render all question about the 
greater or less worth of tho one or the other 


wholly superfluous. 
(To be continued.) 





Remarks on the Present State of Music, 


Much has happened which is calculated to dis- 
turb and distress, in our time, the pure enjoy- 
ment and the legitimate progress of art. The 
waves of political events beat awfully in the 
minds of men, and into all forms of social and 
inward life; but still there is wanting in the 
masses a uniting, elevating, and spiritually exci- 
ting idea. Overwhelming circumstances and re- 
collections have called forth on the one side, ve- 
hemence of desires, and the habit of impetuously- 
changing impressions; and, on the other, their 
opposite conditions—relaxation and a deep want 
of quietude of mind, and of a cessation of men- 
tal struggle. In both relations, materiality—as 
as the element of more powerful excitations and 
effects, or as the soft tranquilizer of mind by lul- 
ling the senses—has obtained a height of com- 
mand unknown to art; and the spectacle more 
than once witnessed before is now repeated— 
that in such moments, when the tension of the 
German mind and character of their own pecu- 
liar feelings becomes relaxed, and collapse in the 
masses of the people, a foreign hand, especially 
the frivolity and fluttering prosaicalness of 
France, or the enervating sensuality of Italy, as- 
sumes the sceptre. Then it is, so far as regards 
music, at the opera, that the foreign productions 
gain an easy and sure victory by display and ex- 
aggeration. How many wiles are employed to 
charm the senses in those exhibitions, to distract 
and intoxicate the mind of the spectator, and to 
cloud his judgment as to the real matter before 
him ; and how can all the other branches and de- 
partments of art remain uninfected by such an 
influence, when they proceed from the theatre— 
the highest and most commanding position of the 
arts. 
































from it. 
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If, on the one hand, we must confess the de- 
grading direction to materialities of the foreign 
operas, a direction which in these times derives 
so much influence from cur being accustomed, 
and, indeed, forced, as it were, by the public and 
political circumstances of the West, to keep our 
eyes on that quarter, as to the dial-plate of dis- 
turbance in Europe; so, on the other hand, we 
will recognize the positive advantages we have 
from them (which have been but too much neg- 
lected by our musicians and poets) in the more 
urgent endeavor to produce dramatic, or, at least, 
scenic animation and effect from combined per- 
sonal situations in more common relations, and in 
the public and ordinary events of life. Only 
when, through the real poverty, degradation and 
error of the foreign opera, our musicians shall 
have recognized this element, and have adopted 
it with dignity and truth in the German opera, 
will our art herein also celebrate its inevitavle 
triumph. 

Until that period the foreign style will be pre- 
dominant, will be loved ; it will draw after it the 
artistic requirements of the multitude, and will 
satisfy them. The inevitable consequences of 
this dominion are, outward attractions and ex- 
citements of the senses, external magnificence 
with internal poverty, superficial contentment in 
lieu of soundness and depth, a yielding to un- 
worthiness, and a base condescension of dignity 
position to a mere parade of effect. Degraded 
music, a mere matter of amusement, is dragged 
everywhere; it pursues us into our gardens and 
at our meals; and, in endeavoring to fill up the 
void in desolated social intercourse, it alike deaf- 
ens our ears to all rational converse, and deadens 
our feelings to the true powers of art. Loss of 
character and significance pervades all its 
branches, and is followed by increasing loss of 
interest. The more we depart from the idea of 
the whole, from the meaning, from the concep- 
tion of art and the unity of artistic works, the 
more decided is the progress of that disorder,— 
that inward death of art occasioned by consider- 
ing the means as the principal, and neglecting 
the end. Thus, those foreign seductive operas 
have been able to attain their influence over us. 
We have been blinded by the authority of their 
origin, and by the fame of their highly-gifted 
singers; by the extraordinary means employed 
to produce effect ; by the very ridiculousness of 
some of these incidents, such as a sale by auction 
a tender, sentimental post-boy, not to mention 
more recent Instances, which, from their utter 
novelty on the opera boards, are absolutely start- 
ling. On the other hand, we are ourselves re- 

roached, and not without some reason, with not 
wa sufliciently attentive to our means, a bad 
habit of which we trust bitter experience will 
correct us. 

Hence, music assumes to us at present an as- 
pect which is by no means satisfactory. 

We have abundance of music, but litile pleasure 
We obtain from it distraction and 
amusément, where we might derive thought and 
elevation. ‘Thus it is with our fashionable opera, 
where its frequenters are swooning with giddi- 
ness for a moment, and then are left empty, and 
in another moment forget it. So in our concerts, 
whose utmost effort is to display an extraordinary 
artist, creating astonishment, the most fruitless of 
all states of the mind, So in our public music, 
which, without moving our sympathy, destroys our 
conversation. So it is, in fine, in our social par- 
ties, where confined to heartless school exercises, 
or ill-judged repetitions of fashionable airs, in- 
stead of producing the enjoyments of art, it 
causes more embarassment, envy and tediousness 
than we are willing to confess to each other, or 
even to ourselves. 

We willingly avert our eyes from the unpleas- 
ant spectacle. It is not, however, here the place 
nor our object, to pronounce a judgment; but 
we should certainly wish to call the attention of 
those to the subject, who feel an interest in art, 
and in popular education. And, indeed, not- 
withstanding the corruptions and weaknesses 
which we have lamented, we must be total 
strangers to the feelings of our kind, not to ac- 
knowledge and honor the most earnest and prom- 





ising exertions and struggles, the strong adhesion 
to the works of the elder masters, from Beetho- 
ven back to Gluck and Seb. Bach, the most ex- 
traordinary, although perhaps technical industry 
of executants, the zealous competition of youth 
for scholastic and universal cultivation, so indis- 
pensable to artists, all of which has never been 
so cunspicuous as in our times. There is to be 
observed, however, in all this very praiseworthy 
labor and exertion, a considerable degree of un- 
consciousness or indifference as to matter and 
object, which must be overcome before the proper 
fruits can be expected; and which presents to 
our view, occasionally, depth and superficialness, 
genuine and spurious art, in equal estimation ; 
while the undistinguishing pursuit of good and 
bad is honored by the name of impartiality, and 
discrimination is denounced as illiberality. 

A widely-spread activity, of great promise if 
well conducted, prevails in the track and propa- 
gation both of the good and of the spurious, but 
the individualizing, animating idea, the leading 
consciousness, the highest power of art, have still 
to be drawn out from their deep recesses. 

Many noble-minded and earnestly-thinking 
people have viewed in this confused whirlpool of 
struggling powers, the death of that art which has 
been the bright sunny ray of their lives, in Bach, 
or Gluck, or Mozart, or Beethoven; but we will 
hold fast to the conviction that art is a necessity 
of human nature, and is therefore equally imper- 
ishable. On the same ground, we conclude that, 
in any particular nation, music cannot be de- 
stroyed and lost but with the nation itself; al- 
though both together may undergo moments of 
error, delusion, or failure. A well-pondered re- 
view of the history of music teaches us this; and 
an el: vated contemplation of what our nation is, 
and of what musie requires and can expect from 
it upholds, in times of undeniable retrogression, 
those hearts which beat for something beyond the 
fleeting moment.—Dr. Marz’s General Musical 
Instruction. . 





Amina and the Mill-wheel. 


When some one asked Byron whether he did not 
find the acting of Miss Kelly in The Maid and the 
Magpie deeply trne to nature, Childe Harold replied : 
“T don’t know. I was never innocent of stealing a 
silver spoon.” But, in spite of the sharp saying, the 
story of the girl of Palaisean, falsely accused of 
theft, and saved by an extraordinary accident, still 
lives on the European stage, so, in this country, does 
the memory of the cordial and pathetic actress with 
whom the drama is associated. 

More powerful still to move, more universal to 
charm, is the story of the peasant girl who saved 
her good fame by walking in her sleep over the mill- 
wheel. Some such exploit, no doubt, has been really 
told and believed somewhere as a thing which once 
happened ; and the tale has spread from one country 
to another, even as the tale of the traveller who 
fainted dead on seeing by morning light the broken 
bridge he had safely ridden over in the dark—what 
shall we say ?—as all real stories do. Let the true 
origin and locality of the transaction be suggested as 
a matter of shrewd investigation and amicable quar- 
rel to those who make “ Notes ” on “ Queries,” see- 
ing that, now-a-days, the business of criticism is to 
prove that everything must have been something 
else. The Marseillaise Hymn, one Herr Hamma 
assures us, is a barefaced plagiarism by the Dibdin 
of France, Rouget de Lisle, from the ‘‘ Credo ” of a 
dry German mass, written for an obscure village 
town in a corner of the Lake of Constance, with 
which town on the lake, of course, and with its man- 
script mass-music, the Parisian vagabond man of let 
ters could not fail to be as familiar as if Meersburg 
was Montmartre, or Montmorency ! 

Be these things as they may, our anecdote of the 
Sleep-walker was dressed up in the form of ballet, 
some thirty-five years ago, by M. Scribe. As a 
French ballet, La Sonnambule had not a long sue- 
cess. The Italians prefer for their ballets incidents 
which admit of strong and mute action. The 
French are not thus constructed. There is small 
space to dance upon in the story of the peasant girl, 
who, by perilling her neck over the old mill-wheel, 
cleared herself from her lover’s jealous suspicions. 
But there is room in it for passionate and pathetic 
gesture ; and the incidents are not crowded so closely 
together as they are in other dramatized ballets, such 
as the Sylph and the Gipsy, both of which (no of- 
fence to the music of Mr. Barnett and of Mr. Bualfe) 


made had opera books. 





Thus it fell out that in 
1829, or thereabouts, a gentle and graceful young 
Sicilian composer, Bellini, chose this subject for 
music. From his first outset in art—unable to com- 
pete with Rossini in versatile richness of melody, he 
conceived the idea of devoting himself to dramas of 
greeter pathos, force, and feeling, than those which 
had been taken ho!d of, with a carlessness savoring 
of arrogance, by his predecessor. Further, Bellini 
had to write for the greatest actress who had yet 
trodden the opera stage. For Pasta, when in the 
prime of her power, was La Sonnambula written. 
But the noble and gifted woman, whose Norma, Sem- 
iramis, Medea, Anne Boleyn, were creations each 
differing from each in its regal pomp and majesty, 
could hardly look the part of Amina; and though 
Pasta acted it, as she did everyth.ng she touched, 
consummately ; the delicacy of the music, and the 
compass of its melodies, were,calculated to betray 
the peculiar defects of her voice, which, never agree- 
able by nature, was always liable to be out of tune. 
Amina, then, was one of Pasta’s less fortunate im- 
personations. She placed it on the stage, however ; 
and with it, as with all her other characters, a host of 
those traditions and suggestions which have been in- 
valuable to all destined to succeed her. The influ- 
ence of Pasta, to name one instance distinctly to be 
traced, throughout the long and glorious career of 
Madame Grisi, has never dicd out, in spite of the 
notoriously ephemeral duration of singers’ influences. 
If Pasta brought La Sonnambula to the Italian 
stage, Malibran popularized the music and the legend 
in England. The critics of Pasta’s day, who had 
not even then thoroughly recognized Rossini, being 
strong in the national and convenient mania of liking 
as few things in art as possible, would not hear the 
pleasant freshness and simplicity of Bellini’s music ; 
they denounced it as weak and trifling. But how as- 
tonishingly were the Italian words ‘‘done into Eng- 
lish!” Of many similar versions, the book of La 
Sonnambula is the most absurd perversion. That 
wonderful explanatory couplet which occurs just be- 
fore the c.osing scene, 
And this sir, you must know, though remarkable it seems, 
That sonnambulists they're called, because of walking in their 
dreams, 


is only a sample of the entire book. Then, Mali- 
bran was badly supported on the English stage. 
Peace to the memory of her ungainly middle-aged 
opera-lover, with a poor voice through his nose, 
whom she drove about the stage like a whirlwind, 
and whom, by her vehemence of action she abso- 
lutely made seem to act! No matter. <A pathetic 
drama, wholly conducted in music and acted with 
energy, was new to English playgoers; and there 
were an exuberance of fire and of fedling in Mali- 
bran’s acting, a daring and a passion in her singing, 
which, while she was before us, entirely carried off 
her extravagances. Never has opera-queen, singing 
English transported her subjects as she did. Hers, 
hower, was no Swiss Amina, but a Southern peasant 
with a brilliancy in her delight, and a reckless aban- 
donment in her hour of distress, that gave the part 
an intensity of color, and a sharpness of contrast, 
neither ‘‘ calm nor classical”? which seized us with a 
resistless fascination. In the chamber scene, where 
the sleeping girl unconsciously enters with the light, 
Malibran was not equal to other Aminas, who have 
held us fast to the situation by their ghostly quiet- 
ness. Her despair, in the instant of her detection 
and abandonment by her deceived lover, was terrible. 
She would not let him leave her ; clung to him, pur- 
sued him, twined herself round him, and could only 
be flung loose to endure her agony when the strength 
of her misery would avail her no more, and she was 
left and broken (it seemed) for ever. Then the walk 
over the mill-wheel, which vindicates the heroine’s 
virtue, was protracted by her with almost a cruel 
relish. She did her best to terrify her faithless lover 
into the keenest spasm of fear and remorse; as 
though sleep had brought with it the counsel of heart- 
ily punishing him for his suspicions. All this was to 
lead to that burst of eestasy with which she flung 
herself into his arms in the “ frantic certainty of 
waking bliss.” The final rondo (one of the happiest 
expressions of joy ever poured forth in music) was 
not so much sung by Malibran, though in it she 
heaped vocal change on change, triumph on triumph 
as thrown out in the irresistible abundance of a new 
buovant delight and relief. London was never tired 
of Malibran’s Amina; nor even when she had 
grasped “the town” by another remarkable persona- 
tion totally different, that of the devoted Prisoner’s 
Wife in Beethoven’s Fidelio, could the one success 
efface the other. There must have been something 
true and permanent in the peasant story and the de- 
spised Italian musie after all. 

The next Amina on the long list who is worth re- 
membering, for qualities entirely different from those 
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of the gifted and fervid Spanish woman of genius— 
was Persiani ; Grisi having, in the interval, attempted 
the opera and laid it aside. She was never beautiful 
she can have never looked young, she in no respect 
showed herself a great actress: as a singer, she had 
been born with an ungracious though ready voice (a 
“bitter” voice, Mendelssohn called it), a voice always 
more or less false ; nevertheless, considering the part 
musically, Persiani was the best Amina among all 
the Aminas who have been heard here, ‘This, not 
only because she was accomplished to the power of 
working every phrase and note of the music to its 
remotest corner, leaving nothing for the apprehension 
to desire in point of skill, not only because her com- 
mand over the graces and resources of ornament was 
limitless, but from a certain conception of the senti- 
ment of the situations in the story, which stood her 
in stead of apparent freshness or originality, whether 
studied or instinctive. Great singers among her 
comrades, tired, and in their grea*-coats, ready to go 
home or to go out to supper, might be seen waiting 
in “the wing ’’ till she had sung the final rondo. 
Persiani’s version of that air lives among the most 
complete of musical satisfactions recollected. Its 
fascination was strong enough to enthral even such 
opera-goers (their name is Legion) as care only for a 
pretty voice or a pretty woman. The conquest told 
much to “the score” of Persiani, something, not less 
real, to the story on which was built the score of 
Bellini. 

Next came an English Amina, not merely an Ami- 
na in English, competent in right of natural dramatic 
genius, powers acquired for its expression, to com- 
pete with any of the Italian singers at any time, the 
last of the great Kemble race. Here again, however 
as in Pasta’s case, Nature had set her face against the 
Maid on the Mill-wheel. Form and features were 
opposed to the attempt. There was a certain heavi 
ness in the quality of Miss Kemble’s voice which has 
nothing to do with dramatic versatility. Those 
laugh the best on the stage who can cry the best. 
Pasta’s smile was as glorious and natural as her sor- 
row was subduing, as her wrath was appalling ; but 
the smile was on the noble and serious features of the 
Muse of Tragedy; and the many are apt to read 
such smiles as mere grimaces. Miss Kemble’s Ami- 
na, admirable in many respects, was the least admi- 
rable among the few parts played by her during her 
bright and brief career on the English opera stage. 


Writers of musical history will find a wondrous 
theme in the story of the next Amina, the Swedish 
lady, who, on our Italian stage, made play-going 
London, whether grave or gay, madder than London 
has been made mad since the opera-days when (as 
Byron said in his stinging lines) crowds jammed into 
the pit, country ladies fainted and were carried ont, 
and dandies were civilly rude to the same provincial 
females, in the eagerness of their worship of (sie in 
Byron) “ Catalini’s pantaloons.”’ How the Lind-fe- 
ver was begotten, how nourished, on what basis the 
excitement rested, are so many facts of no impor- 
tance to this sketch. That it lured scrupulous divines 
out of their churches, that it threatened, for a nine 
month’s wonder, the whole rival dynasty of opera 
with revolution, shame, and overthrow, are truths 
which have nothing to do with the real musical ge- 
nius of an artist, even of genius as singular, as suc- 
cessful as she was. Without doubt, Mile. Jenny 
Lind, with her large and speaking eyes and her clus- 
tering fair hair, will be remembered as the type of 
the Swiss peasant-girl, real and rustic, in all her sim- 
plicity and sincerity. Her northern voice, too, was 
admirably suited to Bellini’s music ; the power which 
she possessed of drawing out its tones to any re- 
quired strength and softness, made her more fit to 
present what may be called the ventriloquism of the 
sleep-walking scenes than any one before her or 
since. She could act further, just to the point of 
sorrow and gentle woe which the situations of the 
tale demand. She could take, moreover (this was 
less fair), what was not her own, in the fullness of 
her determination to “ have and to hold ” her audi- 
ence. In the chamber scene of her detection, by way 
of showing the splendor of her upper notes, she qui- 
etly appropriated the music of her lover’s part, 
choosing to dominate in the moment of her disgrace 
and suspense, rather than to be struck down by them 
This usurpation passed undiscovered. It was in 
some measure redeemed by the extreme and touching 
beauty of her second sleep-walking scene ; just ere 
Amina wakens. Nothing more carefully devised 
than this, nothing in the art which conceals art is 
seconded by congenial Nature, could be conceived. 
The soft, sad, slow notes seemed to flow from lips as 
totally unconscious as were the fingers which let slip 
the flowers, that poor battered treasured token-nose- 
gay, last forlorn relic of Amina’s betrothal (her token 
ring having been reft from her). There was a won- 
drous fascination in that musical scene, not wholly 





belonging to the singer, nor to her looks, nor to her 
voice, but in part, too, to the story and to the musie. 
In the last joyous outbreak which follows this dream 
Mlle. Jenny Lind was inferior as a singer to Persia- 
ni, and as an actress-and-singer-in-one to Malibran. 


Next came Malibran’s younger sister, one of the 
greatest artists of any time, happily still living to 
show the world how Genius can be lord of all, when 
the expression of a dramatist’s thought, or the repre- 
sentation of a musician’s ideas, are in question. 
Her Amina was remarkable, not for its musical 
treatment (because consummate art is, in music syno- 
nymous with the name of Viardot), not for her voice, 
not for her pleasant demeanor (infinitely simpler and 
less feverish than her sister's) but because of the 
wondrous deadness of the sleep thrown by her into 
the scenes of the girl who had to walk over the 
mill-wheel to clear herself. Without Lind’s long 
respiration, without rare beauty of tone—with some- 
thing by nature quick and impulsive in her Southern 
Composition—Viardot worked out another corner 
(till then unexplored) of Bellini’s opera. 

There may be twenty (for aught the Sybils know) 
new renderings of the hopes and fears of the Sing- 
ing Sleep-walkers to come. Ere we name the last 
and youngest, it should be told that Sontag, too, 
after breaking her twenty years’ silence, was tempt- 
ed by the tale and the music on her return to the 
stage ; too late, as it proved, though her excellent 
tact always bore her above failure—that the genial 
Alboni was fascinated into forgetting every disquali- 
fication of veice and figure, in the hope of making 
so favorite a part her prize. A vain fancy! Not 
even her beautiful, full, languid contralto tones, and 
her faultless execution, could carry the enterprise 
through. {t was more curious than exciting to see 
with what solid and demur carefulness she braved 
the ordeal of the perilous walk above the wheel, 
holding steadily on to the protecting rail of wire 
which no eyes are expected to recognise, and reliev- 
ed apparently when the terra firma of the stage was 
once more under her feet. Amina was no more 
possible for her to conquer than the Sylph who dis- 
tracted her lover by her erial exits up the chimney, 
or her gambols from flower to flower, would have 
been. What spell is there that will defend singing 
women and playing men against the disappointment 
of such mistakes ? When will the Listons cease from 
wearying to be Orlandos and Romeos ? 

And now—at this time present, though it might 
have been fancied that all the changes conceivable 
and have been rung on on Bellini’s present opera 
—when half a dozen musical dramas, fifteen years 
more recent, prodigious and terrifying, have become 
stale, past the power of the most wondrous genius 
to revive them—has come the youngest Amina of all, 
though assuredly not the most gifted—and at once, 
and without a single note of prelude or preliminary 
trumpet, has stirred up the tired town to an enthusi- 
asm recalling the days when Malibran tottered across 
the stage in haste and frantic grief, and when Lind 
(with an Ophelia touch in the thought) breathed out 
her whole soul of sadness over the flowers, as, leaf 
by leaf, they mournfully dropped on the stage. Born 
in Madrid, Italian by parentage, trained exclusively 
in America, Mademoiselle Adelina Patti, on her first 
evening’s appearance at our Italian Opera—nay, in 
her first song—possessed herself of her audience 
with a sudden victory which has scarcely a parallel, 
the circumstances considered. Old and young are 
now treating as conspiracy and treason any looking- 
back to past Aminas—any comparisons. This new 
singer, in her early girlhood, is (for them) already a 
perfect artist—one who is to set Europe on fire dur- 
ing the many years to which it may be hoped her 
career will extend. Nor is their delight altogether 
baseless. Mademoiselle Patti’s voice has been care- 
fully and completely trained. Those who fail to find 
it as fresh in tone as a voice aged nineteen should be, 
must be struck by its compass, by the certainty in its 
delivery, by some quality in it (not to be reasoned 
out or defined) which has of the artist than the auto- 
maton. She has a rare amount of brilliancy and 
flexibility. She has some “ notions ” (as the Ameri- 
cans have it) of ornament and fancy which are her 
own, if they be not unimpeachable, say the Dryas- 
dusts, mn point of taste. If not beautiful, she is 
pleasing to see; if not ata Pasta, a Malibran, or a 
Lind in action, she is possessed with her story. There 
is nothing to displease, if not much to move, in her 
version of the sorrow so mysteriously caused—of the 
joy which poetical justice has laid out so incompara- 
bly for a felicity-rondo to close a sentimental opera. 
For the moment, the newest Amina has the ear of 
London ; in the future, Mademoiselle Patti may be- 
come worthy of having her name written in the 
Golden Book of great singers. Meanwhile, what 
a tale is here told, not merely of her great and wel- 
come promise, not merely of her possessing that 





talent for sucecess—charm—which is born into few 
persons, and which cannot be bought or taught, but 
of the lasting truth and attraction of the music to 
which Bellini set the story of the imnocent girl who 
walked across the mill-wheel in her sleep! The 
moral should not be lost on composers of music to 
come, nor on those who dream of stories for stage- 
musicians to compose.—Ali the Year Round. 
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Music In TH1s Number. —Continuation of 
‘* Martha.” Piano Solo. 
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Lonpon, July 11. 

Did I say six hundred people listened to 
Cuartes HaAtur’s “ Beethoven’s Recitals?” 
That was a far too timid estimate; those who 
know best tell me that there were at least a 
thousand. Very close, attentive listeners they 
were, with few exceptions; many with book in 
hand, as I have said; mother and daughter per- 
haps looking over the same copy of the score, 
husband and wife, or pair of friends, or lovers— 
is their love as deep, we wonder, as the language 
which now vibrates through them? Have they 
in them that which answers to the tone-poet’s 
wonderful, most human, most heartfelt confes- 
sions? If so, they will know few better hours 
than that in which they followed, with Hallé for 
interpreter, that tenderly impassioned Sonata, 
op. 81, whose three moments bear the titles: 
“Les Adieur,” “l’Absence,” and “le Retour ;” or 
to the next in order, op. 90,in E minor, with 
which (according to Schindler) there also goes a 
story, that it was written for the Count Lich- 
nowski, when in love and hesitating, and that 
the first movement (Vivace e sempre con espres- 
sione) was to have been called “Contest between 
head and heart,” and the second and last (Alle- 
gretto, E major) “ Conversation with the Belov- 
ed.” Lonely indeed is that last movement—tran- 
quil and deep and full of bliss as Mozart. Two 
more perfect love poems, true to the heart’s ex- 
perience forever, do not exist even in music ; and 
it will always be among the worthiest ambitions 
of first-class pianists, such as Hallé, to perform 
them worthily, as it is with colors of true genius 
to keep fresh the inexhaustible significance of 
Shakespeare. 

These two Sonatas formed the first part of 
Hallé’s seventh recital. Their treatment under 
his hands was masterly and delicate. If one 
could have wished a little more nervous fire in 
the first one,—more of the restless and impatient 
Beethoven temperament—the second was all that 
could be desired; it seemed not only tastefully and 
finely, but also sympathetically played: most 
clearly, delicately outlined, warmly, rich colored, 
softly, exquisitely shaded. And yet the admira- 
ble pianist has not once impressed me as having 
the live spark of genius in him. I could name 
a player or two, who give me that, while they 
could never trust themselves to do what he does. 
The two Sonatas were separated by that beauti- 
ful song of Schubert’s: Du bist die Ruh (Thou 
art the rest), sung in French, under the title of 
“T’Attente,” by M. Tennant, who has a delicate 
and expressive tenor. They song afforded just 
the right relief, harmonizing well with the mood 
of the Sonatas; but it would have been better 
not in French. 
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The second part contained two great ones— 
two of the so long dreaded Sonatas of Bee- 
thoven’s “last period,” about which there has 
been so much mystification, until some of the 
more genial and earnest of our new school pian- 
ists (Prestidigitateurs ), have turned their atten- 
tion from the ground and lofty tumbling feats of 
senseless show fantasias, to these real poems, long 
locked up in difficulty, and have mastered them 
and made them clear to every listener with 
brains of music in his soul. The first, op. 101, 
in A major, which also has its love story, and 
dates from about the same time with the Lieder- 
kreis, 1 had heard admirably played by Clara 
Schumann. I am not sure Hallé did not play it 
even better at least so far as the masculine and 
and moody vigor of the second movement ( Vivace 
alla marcia), and the wild impetuosity, self- 
constrained into a fugato form, of the brilliant 
finale allegro,are concerned. Passing a rather com- 
mon place “Evening Song” by Blumenthal, what 
shall we say of the famous Grand Sonata (some- 
times called “Double Sonata,” because on account 
of its length it is sometimes published as two), 
in B flat major, op. 106? It is indeed a “Titanic” 
work ; and of all things ever written for the in- 
strument it offers perhaps the severest test of 
all the faculties, technical and genial, of the ex- 
ecutive pianist. We have all read, and so too 
some of the best authorities have told me here— 
Mr. Benedict, for instance—that no one hitherto 
has achieved this task so triumphantly as Miss 
Arabella Goddard. Unfortunately I have not 
heard her. Of the composition, as such, it would 
be too much to try to give any account here ; but 
in the performance Mr, Hallé certainly astonish- 
ed and delighted everybody. It was his crown- 
ing feat. If he did not bring out all that possi- 
bly could be brought out from a work so crowded 
with ideas and inspirations, he at least made it 
all so clear, so consistent, so beautiful and grand 
and happily varied, so fascinating from first to 
last that the charm seemed as short as it was per- 
fect. One wondered when he found the great 
hill of difficulty actually behind him, lying there 
so soft and picturesque on the horizon. It cer- 
tainly required a masterly rendering to make 
that very long, sombre deeply brooding Adagio 
sostenuto (in F sharp minor) interesting to the 
end, to nearly all the audience, as he did; or to 
thrid the mazes of that wondrous fugue, “a tre 
voce, senza alcune licenzie,” of the finale, with 
such unerring vividness of outline. 

The last “Recital” was on Friday, July 5th, 
when Mr. Halle fulfilled his arduous design to the 
last letter, by masterly readings of the last three 
Sonatas. First, that in E major, op. 109, with 
its fitful alternation of Vivace and Adagio espres- 
sivo fragments in the first movement, its prestis- 
simo in the minor of the key, and finally its An- 
dante molto Cantabile (never had the deaf giant 
been so profoundly, sweetly melodious, so apt to 
melt into the pure cantabile, as in these last days), 
which has been “ justly called “ one of the most 
genial and exquisite of those original melodies 
which he has treated in the variation form.” 
Then, — after a pause filled by the Adelaida, 
finely sang by Sig. Gardoni—the Sonata, op. 
110, in A flat major, also abounding in fitful al- 
ternations of tempo, fugued passages, subtle and 
suggestive variations, singular rhythmical divis- 
ions, warm, throbbing melody, and all the char- 
acteristics of his last period, while the logical 





consistency and unity of origin and purpose are 
never once lost sight of. Finally—after Gardoni 
had sung Auf Fliigeln des Gesanges, in Italian— 
the last of all the Sonatas, the great one in C 
minor, op. 111, ending with another wonderful 
Adagio cantabile, after an Allegro whose fiery, 
restless mood seems to revert to that of the C 
minor symphony, and the Sonata Pathetique, 
also in the same key. Wonderfully crisp and 
clear, but perhaps too rapidly did Hallé take the 
bold continuous Allegro con brio, which sets out 
in unison. The Adagio was beautifully done. 
And everybody involuntarily lingered, as if un- 
willing to believe that these rare feasts of music 
were indeed all over. But to every one who 
listened truly, it still lives! If ever concert- 
giver could congratulate himself on a good work 
done, and with complete success, that pleasure 
must be Mr. Hallé’s. 

To look at him, you would not think him such 
an artist. There is something almost methodistical 
in his serious, homely, long face, and the straight 
sandy hair well smoothed over the shining head. 
But there is a beautiful clearness in his look, as 
of a stream never sluggish, and a quiet self-pos- 
session in his manner, which denotes artistic fidel- 
Such a concert was riches 





ity and character. 
upon riches, following, as it did for me, the unex- 
pected revival (on the day before, the 4th) of a 
rare experience of brighter days, which was no 
less than hearing the Lryp sing again — and 
with nothing of the old charm, on her part, want- 
ing! Of this IT have yet to tell; as well as of 
wiany interesting concerts heard in these last 
weeks; and admirably performed operas, besides, 
including (after all) the “ William Tell,” and 
Don Giovanni, with the wonderful debut of “ lit- 
tle Parti” as Zerlina. Meanwhile, just to show 
the wealth of London — alas! that it takes so 
much of the meaner kind of wealth to go to op- 
eras and concerts here; yet thousands do con- 
trive to pay their guinea every night —look at 
this list of really distinguished singers, every one 
of whom has been here and could be heard here 
during the last few weeks : 
Soprani. 
Mme. Jenny Lind Goldschmidt, (only once). 
“ Giulia Grisi, (still taking farewells !). 
Mile. Tietjens. 
Mme. Penco. 
“  Gassier. 
Mile. Adelina Patti. 
“~ Caillag. 
Miss Anne Banks. 
Mme. Lemmens-Sherrington. 
“  Riidersdorff. 
“  Miolan-Carvalho. 
Mrs. Sunderland. 
Mile. Anna Whitty. 
Contralti. 
Mme. Alboni (gone to Paris). 
“« Nantier-Didiée. 
«Lemaire. 
“ — Sainton-Dolby. 
Miss Adelaide Phillipps (has not sung). 
“Freeman. 
Mile. Parepa. 
Tenors. 
Sig. Mario (still in his prime). 
“ Giuglini. 
“ Gardoni. 
“  Tamberlik. 
M. Belart. 
Mr. Sims Reeves. 
“ Inkersall. 
“ Tennant. 
Baritones. 
M. Faure. 
“ Gassier. 
Sig. Belletti. 
“Delle Sedie. 
‘ Guglielmi. 
‘ Garcia. 
Ronconi (as Masetto !). 
Mr. Santley. 
“ Montem Smith. 


a 





Bassi. 

Herr Carl Formes. 

“ Zelger. 

Mr. Weiss. 

And more, whose names escape me ; while one 
or two of these, perhaps, I have not rightly 
classed, not having heard them all. Of what I 
have heard I hope to recall enough to lend inter- 
est to another letter. D. 

OC eo = 
New Publications. 

ATLANTIC Montucy, for August. Contents: 

Trees in Assemblages ; Miss Lucinda ; A Soldier’s 
Ancestry; Fibrilia; Nat Turner’s insurrection ; 
Concerning Veal ; Reminiscences of §. A. Douglas; 
Our River; Agnes, of Sorrento; Mgil-Clad 
Steamers ; Parting Hymn; Where will the Rebel- 
lion leave us; Theodore Winthrop; Dirge; Re- 
views and Literary Notices ; Recent American Pub- 
lications. 





Musical Chit-Chat. 

There are some of the most widely-known com- 
positions for the Pianoforte which their real authors 
never get the credit for. To be sure they are but of 
trifling value; but why not let them be known by 
their proper names? There is for instance, a charm- 
ing little Waltz of C. G. Reissiger’s which people 
persist in calling “ Von Weber’s last Waltz” or, in 
elegant French phrase, “Le dernier pensée musi- 
cale de Weber.” All that Weber ever hal to do 
with it, was that Reissiger once played it to him; 
Weber liked the strain and improvised a few lines of 
text to fit the music. After that the subject passed 
probably immediately from his memory. But a 
French publisher heard of this anecdote and on the 
strength of it issued Reissiger’s Waltz as Weber’s 
last musical idea. Another widely-known little 
Waltz, called the Sehnsuchts or Desire Waltz is 
commonly attributed to Beethoven, when in fact it 
was composed by Franz Schubert and published 
with about a dozen others, all without any particular 
names attached to them, by this composer in the 
earliest part of his career. The Viennese must have 
liked it better than the others, because Czeruy singl- 
ed it out as a theme to set variations to and published 
it as his twelfth work under the title of “ Variations 
on the favorite Vienna Trauer-Walzer.” These 
variations, which are very well made had a large 
sale and helped much to establish a reputation for its 
author. Another case is the song called ‘“ Adieu” 
or “Last greeting,” passing throughout the musical 
world as one of Schubert’s best songs. It was really 
written by an amateur in Vienna, Weihrauch by 
name, and after the young ladies there had pro- 
nounced it very beautiful, it was issued by an enter- 
prizing firm under Schubert’s name. B. 


Franz Liszt has been in Paris. Very few have 
heard him play. He played at the Tuilleries, at 
Count Walewsk’s, Mme. Erard’s, Halévy’s and 
Charles Gounod’s. At the Tuilleries the Empress 
asked for Chopin’s Funeral March, the favorite piece 
of her deceased sister, the Duchess of Alba. Liszt 
acceded to the request, when her Majesty’s tears 
came thick and fast and she left the apartment over- 
come by emotion. At table the Emperor observed 
incidentally : “ It seems to me sometime that I have 
lived a hundred years.”” Whereupon Liszt quickly 
rejoined, ‘That does not astonish me, because— 
vous étes le siécle.”” The Emperor forthwith decor- 
ated the smart Pianist with the Cross of the Legion 
of Honor. Rossiniis reported to have said: “Liszt 
dit toujours qu’il ne joue plus, moi je trouve qu’il jouve 
trop. However as everything of this kind is attrib- 
uted to Rossini, the authorship of the “ bonmot”’ is 
doubtful. SIGNALE. 





The Utica Telegraph contains the following notice 
of the late O. J. Shaw, who was well known here 
as a teacher and composer of popular music. 

The intelligence of the death of Prof. Oliver J. 
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Shaw will fall sadly on the ears of his large circle of 
friends in this city. He came here from Albany, 
some ten years since. In that time he had acquired 
an acquaintance and friendship with our best citizens 
which was justly a source of heartfelt gratulation to 
himself and to them. While his presence was always 
welcomed by the mature in age, it was a source of 
unceasing delight to children. Probably no man 
living knew better, or practised more gracefully, the 
little winning arts that so captivate the young. To 
see him surrounded by a bevy of his fair young pro- 
tegés, as was often our privilege, one could not but 
admire the rare adaptability of his natare ; in ordin- 
ary society, the courteous, well-bred gentleman, but 
among his much-loved children, the perfect child him- 
self. 

His musical compositions, published, numbering 
several hundred, were universally suecessful. But, 
with all his varied talents, we shall chiefly miss him 
as the warm, earnest friend—the cheerful companion. 
Many a little face will look wistfully for his coming, 
as the season for the summer recreation draws near ; 
and many a little form that moved so blithely to the 
music from his hands of a winter evening, grow sad 
with waiting for him to come. 

His death was truly in keeping with his life. Like 
a little child, he went home to his mother to die! After 
“ life’s fitful fever,” let us hope “he sleeps well.” 





Mozart AnD THE OrcnEstTRA.—Mozart, being 
once on a visit at Marseilles, went to the opera in- 
cognito, to hear the performance of his “ Villanella 
Rapita.” He had reason to be tolerably well satis- 
fied, till, in the midst of the principal aria, the or 
chestra, through some error in the copying of the 
score, sounded a D natural where the composer had 
written D sharp. This substitution did not injure 
the harmony, but gave a commonplace character to 
the phrase, and obscured the sentiment of the com- 
poser. Mozart no soorer heard it than he started up 
vehemently, and, from the middle of the pit, cried 
out in a voice of thunder, “ Will you play D sharp, 
you wretches?” The sensation produced in the 
theatre may be imagined. The actors were aston- 
ished, the lady who was singing stopped short, the 
orchestra followed her example, and the audience, 
with loud exclamations, demanded the expulsion of 
the offender. He was accordingly seized, and re- 
quired to name himself. He did so, and at the name 
of Mozart the clamor suddenly subsided into a silence 
of respectful awe, and which was soon succeeded jby 
reiterated shouts of applause from all sides. It was 
insisted that the opera shouid be recommenced. Mo- 
zart was installed in the orchestra, and directed the 
whole performance. This time the D sharp was 
played in its proper place, and the musicians them- 
selves were surprised at the effect produced. After 
kos = Mozart was conducted in triumph to his 
rotel. 





Hlusic Abrowd. 


Don Giovanni in London. 


GRISI, PATTI, TAMBERL!K, RONCONI, FORMES, 
FAURE, TAGLIAFICO, &C., IN THE CAST. 

The London Times, of July 5th, contains the fol- 
lowing interesting account of one of Mme. Grisi’s 
farewell performances at the Royal Italian opera : 

The curtain has descended upon the fourth act, to 
rise again, by the way, and fall again this evening, 
when Donna Anna’s recital of her wrongs will be 
heard for the last time from the lips of Madame 
Grisi ; when, for the last time, in passionate accents, 
she will mourn over the dead body of the murdered 
Commandant ; for the last time reproach the inert 
Don Ottavio, who talks so much and does so little ; 
for the last time confront the unprincipled Giovanni 
(of whom Hoffmann insists that Donna Anna is se- 
cretly enamored) with the glance of that penetrating 
eye, the uplifted menace of that sculpturesque arm, 
the swelling disdain of that once magnificent though 
youthful, still magnificent though matured and mat- 
ronly form. Perhaps there is no character in which 
the admirers of high-class lyric drama will remember 
Grisi with more pleasurable emotions than Donna 
Anna. No one ever looked the part so nobly ; no 
one ever acted it so forcibly ; no one ever exhibited 
such passionate vehemence, amid a classic severity 
of pose (posture will not do) in the scene after the 
murder, and in the reproachful duet with Ottavio, 
“ Fuggi, crudele, faggi!” What if she transposes, 
and has for many years been in the habit of transpo- 
sing, the grand air, “ Or sai che L’indegno 2?” does 
she not throw her whole soul into it all the same ?— 
is not the recitative, in which she narrates to her vac- 
cillating lover (who draws the sword at his next in- 
terview with Don Giovanni, to sheathe it again un- 








stained) the outrage that had been put upon her, un- 
paralleled in its impetuous and agitated eloquence ? 
and is not the exclamation, “ O Dei! O Dei! quegli 
e il carnefice del padre mio,” enough to rouse Ham- 
let from his lethargy, and precipitate him from reve- 
rie to action, from soliloquy to revenge? What, too 
if she holds on the high notes of the trio in masks, 

“ Protegga, il giusto cielo, 

Lo zelo del mio cor; ’’— 
longer than was Mozart’s intention? Are they not 
still grand notes? does not the innovation spring 
from an earnest desire to please, and a fixed resolu- 
tion to “ bring down ” the house with applause (wit- 
ness its result in the “encore” of Saturday night) ? 
Lastly, what if she almost invariably omits the air, 
“Non mi dir”? is it not beeause, with her fine con- 
ception of scenic propriety, she cannot abide singing 
in the absence of Ottavio, to whom, like the recita- 
tive that precedes it, the air is directly addressed, in 
answer to his unreflecting importunity, and who, for 
all that, however charming the Donna Anna—imag- 
ining, we presume, that by singing “Il mio tesoro” 
twice, he has fairly earned his honorarium, and may 
leave his mistress to her solitary woes for the remain- 
der of the opera—never, by any chance, comes to 
hear it? Whatever, indeed, may he criticized in 
Grisi’s Donna Anna—and there is not much open to 
criticism even at this last stage of her career—is_ re- 
deemed by so many beauties that the impression left 
is one of having witnessed a performance no less 
faultless than striking. On Saturday night she was 
more than grand, She seemed to have summoned 
up all her energies to present such a delineation of 
one of the finest characters in the operatic drama as, 
after her retirement, might in vain be looked for. 
Not to tire by recapitulation, we may notice a pas- 
sage in her performance which has never been suffi- 
cienty dwelt on. This occurs in the quartet : 

‘Non ti fidar, o misera! 


’ 


Di quel ribaldo cor ”— 


where the abandoned Elvira denounces Giovanni to 
Anna and Ottavio. The suspicion evidently engen- 
dered in the bosom of Anna at the first sight of Gio- 
vanni, whose features during the progress of the 
quartet she is perpetually scanning, while his words 
seem to fall listlessly on her; the gradual and steady 
growth of suspicion into certainty, until as the liber- 
tine slowly takes his departure, she watches his rece- 
ding form with ever-increasing interest, dogging his 
steps, as though impelled by fate to worm out some 
secret of which he alone is the possessor ; and lastly, 
the look and gesture of despair, when, the whole 
truth flashing across her mind, she utters the excla- 
mation, “‘ Don Ottavio—son morta! ”’ form part and 
parcel of a scene which, both in idea and perform. 
ance, may be compared with the very highest exhibi- 
tions of dramatic art. 

The occasion was rendered further interesting by 2 
new Zerlina, and such a Zerlina as, all things consid- 
ered, the stage has not witnessed for many years. 
So far, indeed, as the mere impersonation goes, we 
are inclined to think that only they who are old 
enough to have seen Malibran in the part can remem- 
ber anything to match it. We may as well premise 
that the music has been rendered with greater finish 
by experienced singers—Persiani, Alboni, and Bosio, 
for instance—but never with more eminently musical 
expression. The audience were taken at once by the 
youthful and prepossessing nppearance of Mlle. 
Patti, and by the vivacity of her “Giovinette che fate 
Vamore.” With “La ci darem” they were thoroughly 
charmed. The hesitation conveyed in the solo of 
Zerlina, “Vorrei e non vorrei” (I would and I would 
not) ; the archness she threw into the line, ‘‘ Ma puo 
burlarmi ancor” (But still he may be joking with 
me) ; and the passing thought, while still her mind 
is not entirely made up, bestowed on poor Masetto, 
“Mi fa pieta Masetto,” were one and all perfect. 
The encore that followed was unanimous. Still 
more striking, however, was “Batti, batti,” a little 
drama in itself. Besides being exquisitely sung, the 
by-play by which Mademoiselle Patti accompanied 
this was inimitable. When she says, “Batti, batti, 
O bel Masetto,” it is with an evident conviction that, 
were Masetto a thousand times as jealous, he would 
not (could not) do it on any account. When she 
adds she will stand like a lamb to await his blows; 

“Staro qui come agnellino 
Le tue botte ad aspettar,”’ 
and simply take his hands in hers, to kiss them, in 
return, the consciousness that she had gained her 
point and softened her sullen swain, while at the 
same time playfully taunting him with having no 
heart, (“Ah! lo vedo, non hai cor,’’) is conveyed 
with indescribable piquancy. Receding a few steps 
away from Masetto, as if the better to satisfy herself 
of her victory, and then, seeing the complete meta- 
morphosis her endearments have achieved, running 
back to embrace him, like a wayward child—with 


peror Charles 





the words, “Pace, pace,o vita mia!”—the whole 
picture is filled up, the sentiment of the duet ex- 
pressed to the life, and just as complete a conquest 
made of the audience as of the Masetto. In the 
ball scene the astonishment of the peasant girl at 
the grandeur that surrounds her, the restraint with 
which she listens to the insinuating advances of Don 
Giovanni, her awkwardness in the dance, and many 
other happy and delicate touches, show that—like 
her incomparable Masetto, Signor Ronconi— she 
never for an instant losses sight of the character she 
is sustaining. The “Vedrai carino” was less spon- 
taneous, less finished, too, in its vocal phrasing, and 
somewhat damuged at the end by a trivial ornament, 
which altered the text of Mozart while very far from 
improving it. The acting, however, in this, as in 
“Batti batti,” was irreproachable; and, like “Batti 
batti,” it was encored, though hardly with the same 
unanimity. But, every short coming allowed for 
Mademoiselle Patti’s Zerlina was a genuine artistic 
triumph, and made an unmistakable impression upon 
the most crowded house of the season. 

Of M. Faure’s very admirable impersonation of 
Don Giovanni; Madame Czillag’s intelligent and 
thoroughly well studied Elvira ; the Don Ottavio of 
Signor Tamberlik, who obtained a tremendous en- 
core in “II mio tesoro,” and, what is more, deserved 
it: the Leporello of Herr Formes, who presents us 
with the accepted German reading of the part; M. 
Tagliafico’s Commandant, the most sonorous and 
imposing on record; and the Masetto of Signor 
Roneoni, who, by pure force of genius, raises what 
has been treated as an insignificant part of the digni- 
ty of a great one, we have spoken in a former no- 
tice. It is only required to add that the orchestra 
and chorus, under Mr. Costa, were entirely “up to 
the mark,” ard that the performance generally was 
one of the finest ever heard—even at the Royal 
Italian Opera. 


EXHIBITION oF 1862.—You are doubtless aware 
that Her Majesty’s Commissioners for the Exhibition 
of 1862 at South Kensington addressed letters to 
MM. Auber, Meyerbeer, and Rossini with a view to 
obtain three new musical compositions which should 
represent France, Germany, and Italy, and be asso- 
ciated with a fourth composition standing for Eng- 
land, the representative of which is not yet known. 

The commissioners make no demand for the 
copyright, but merely request the right of perform- 
ing these compositions on the opening of the Exhi- 
bition in a manner befitting the occasion. 

With regard to the class of composition required, 
these are the four pieces proposed : 

1. An anthem about equal in extension to the 
Coronation Anthem of Handel. 

2. A chorale without instrumental accompani- 
ment. 

8. A triumphal march. 

4. March for wind instruments. 

I believe I am right in stating that the triumphal 
march was the piece for which Rossini was solicited. 
The maestro has declined the honor in the following 
letter addressed to the secretary of the commission ; 

“T regret I cannot accept the honor which Her 
Majesty’s Commissioners for the Exhibition of 1862 
are good enough to do me. 

“Were I still a member of the musical world I 
should make it a duty and pleasure to prove on this 
this occasion that Iam not forgetful of the noble 
hospitality of England. 

‘Permit me to hope, sir, that you will kindly re- 
ceive, and transmit with all my regrets to your col- 
leages, the expression of my high consideration. 

“G. Rossini.” 

[Nore.—MM. Auber and Meyerheer have both 
written to the commissioners signifying their assent 
to compose a musical work for the opening of the 
Exhibition of 1862.—Ep.]—Musical World. 


Amsterdam. 


A new cyagheny with chorus, entitled The Em- 

+, i8 Now creating some sensation in 
musical circles in this country, and, consequently, an 
account of it may be interesting to your readers. It 
was first performed at a concert given some little 
time since, in Amsterdam, by the local section of the 
Society for the Promotion of Musical Art. The 
programme on the occasion consisted of the above- 
mentioned symphony, followed by Spohr’s oratorio, 
Der Fall Babylons, neither of which works had ever 
previously been performed. The composer of the 
symphony is Herr W. F. Thooft. It was written in 
consequence of a prize being offered, by the Society 
for the Promotion of Musical Art, for a work in 
which the vocal portion should be symphonically 
combined with the instrumental. One of the condi- 
tions imposed on all competitors for the prize was, 
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therefore, that there should be no separate instru- 
mental portions, as in Beethoven’s..Ninth Sym- 
phony er Mendelssohn’s Lobyesang; but that the 


vocal and instrumental music should, in every in- | 


stance, go hand in hand. Of course, under such 
circumstances, an especial book was necessary. 
Heye wrote a libretto, entitled Immortality, but only 
one person set it te music, and his composition was 
far below the requisite standard of excellence, so 
that the prize was not awarded at all. In 1857, 
another /ibretto was selected, It was entitled The 
Emperor Charles V., the author being Dr. Wap. 
Two competitors set it to music, and one of these, 
W. F. Thooft, carried off the prize of 200 florins. 
Although the /ibretto is, in many instances, admira- 
bly adapted for treatment as a symphony, the 
composer’s task was no easy one; since, as a rule, 
the poem is worked out dramatically, and the music 
had, therefore, to be as dramatic as possible, and yet 
to partake of the nature of the symphony. The 
principal incident is the coronation of the Emperor 
Charles V., at Bologna, which was as remarkable 
from the cirenmstances ander which it took place as 
from the mighty hero who was crowned, After hav- 
ing brought to a fortunate termination two wars, one 
against France and the other against Turkey, and 
having reduced Mexico and Peru to subjection to 
Spanish rule, Charles received at Bologna the Iron 
Crown, as King of Italy, and, two days subsequent- 
ly, the Golden Imperial Crown, from the hands of 
Pope Clement VIL. himself. Charles, at this period, 
was Emperor of Germany, King of Italy and Spain, 
Lord of the United Netherlands, and a large portion 
of America, and exercised a sway which, although of 
short duration, is perfeetly unique in the history of 
modern times. In the first three parts, Charles is 
celebrated as Sovereign, Warrior and Protector of 
the Church as well as the Arts and Sciences. The 
first part consists of two choruses, namely, a chorus 
of Maltese knights, and a chorus of Dutch, German, 
and Italian women. The two choruses alternate 
with each other, and at last combine at the conclu- 
sion of this section of the work. The form is kept 
in strict conformity to the rales of the symphony. 
The first principal motive is given to the male, and 
the second to the female, chorus. The two choruses 
combine in the coda, The orchestra plays a perfectly 
independent part of its own, and, both in the treat- 
ment and carrying out of the principal motive, takes 
the initiative. By this arrangement, the relation of 
the chorus to the orchestra is partially a completely 
novel one, though it does not in the least detract from 
the due effect of the chorus. Care must, however, 
be taken that the latter be not too weak. The second 
part consists of a chorus of Priests, who render their 
homage to Charles as the defender of the Church. 
The orchestral introduction is shorter than that in the 
first part. The instrumentation is remarkable from 
the fact of the violin parts standing altogether by 
themselves, and, as far as the chorus and wind in- 
struments are concerned, being treated as a_ solo. 
The effect is very good, although such a system 
should be employed very sparingly. The third part 
was the most difficult for the musicians, The author 
of the words presents us with two contrasting ele- 
ments: Charles as a Warrior, and Charles asa Prince 
of Peace, the patron of the Arts and Sciences. A 
fine occasion is thus offered the composer for the 
symphonic form. The text, however, is very dry and 
—which is a great fault—too didatic ; but the com- 
poser has overcome the difficulty, and made the most 
of the orchestra. The latter portrays, in the intré- 
duction, the two opposite elements mentioned above. 
Then comes a bass (solo)—a so-called “speaking 
part”’—which the orchestra illustrates, freely using 
for the purpose the motives contained in the intro- 
duction. The second element, “ The Prince of 
Peace,” is represented first by a solo soprano, and 
afterwards hy a quartette, the orchestra acting so to 
speak, as accompanyist. In the fourth and last part, 
the Abretto takes a strange tarn. Nothing more is 
heard of the hero of the poem. Casting a prophetic 
glance into the Future, the author summons up the 
Genius of History, who announces the transient na- 
ture of all human greatness. Thereupon, we hear, 
in the final chorus, various nations of the earth, who, 
while rejecting outward unity gained by means of a 
single monarchy, embracing the whole globe, declare 
themselves to be children of one and the same eternal 
God, and exhort each other to inward unity, resulting 
from brotherly love. This part of the work is not 
composed in the form of a symphony, nor does the 
orchestra assert, to 80 great a degree as in the pre- 
vious parts, its independent character. After a short 
choral-like prelude by the orchestra, we have the so- 
prano solo (the Genius of History) with a recitative 
or arise, followed by the final chorus (the Nations 
or “Peoples’’), the ordinary form of a choral finale, 
namely, Andante maestro, Allegro molto and Fugato, 


Dr. | 


being adopted. The work was warmly applauded 

both by the publiegenerally and the “professionals” in 
| particular. The performance was under the personal 
direction of the eomposer, who had reason to feel 
deeply indebted to the orchestra for the admirable 
manner in which it carried out his intentions. The 
| solos were excellently rendered by Mad. Offermans 
| van Hove (soprano), Mad. Collin-Tobisch (alto), 
and two clever amateurs. The chorus, on the con- 
trary, although entitled to hearty commendations, 
was too weak, 

Up to the spring of 1859, theatrical matters in 
Rotterdam were in a seemingly hopeless state, and 
the disunion which prevailed among the principal 
supporters of the theatre did not tend to improve 
them. In consequence, however, of the publication 
of several excellently written articles in the different 
papers, attention was gradually but surely directed to 
the subject, and the public became convinced that a 
complete orchestra and an operatic company were an 
absolute necessity for the city. In conjunction with 
Herr de Vries, manager of the theatre here (Am- 
sterdam), certain spirited individuals formed a plan 
for the purpose of forming a German operatic and 
a Dutch dramatic company for Rotterdam and 
Utrecht, The plan did not meet with the requisite 





| support, only 20,000 guldens being subscribed to 


carry it out. Its originators would not, however, 
allow themselves to be beaten. A fresh commi:tee 
was appointed, but their efforts would hardly have 
been crowned with success, had not one of the mem- 
hers hit upon the idea of granting a free admission 
to each person taking a certain number of shares in 
the enterprise. By this means, subscriptions were 
obtained to the amount of 75,000 guldens, which 
was sufficient to enable the promoters of the scheme 
to commence active proceedings. 

The direction of the opera was confided to a very 
excellent musician and conductor, Herr Skraup, for- 
merly in Prague. This gentleman has fully justified 
all the expectations formed of him, and out of the 
chaotic medley of artists, vocal and instrumental, 
unknown to him and to each other, created an ad- 
mirable working troupe and a first-rate orchestra. 
The season just past was brought to a triumphal 
close by a new opera, Meergeuse, from the pen of the 
worthy conductor. The work was well sung, well 
played, and warmly applauded.—Lon. Mus. World. 





The Diapason. 


Our readers may, perhaps, take an interest in fol- 
lowing, through its different phases, the ascending 
progress of the diapason during the last two centu- 
ries—a progress which has just been summed up in 
an ingenious piece of he gO by M. Emile 
Pfeiffer, of the firm of Pleyel, Wolf and Co. 

Under the form of a vertical instrument, in front 
of which are nine keys corresponding to nine diapa- 
sons, M. Pfeiffer’s invention exhibits in four synopti- 
eal tables the principal lyric works represented on 
the French stage from 1680 to 1859. 

The first commences with Lully’s Armide, sung to 
a diapason giving 810 vibrations, according to the 
first scientific experiment made by Sauveur, and quo- 
ted by M. Lissajaus, in the notice he read before 
the Société d’ Encouragement. 

In a similar manner, if we strike all the keys in 
succession, we perceive, in an ascending progression, 
eight principal epochs, corresponding to the first 
representation of Les Danatdes (1784—818 vibra- 
tions); Richard Caur de Lion (1785—8z0 vibra- 
tions) ; Adolphe et Clara (1799—838 vibrations; La 
Vestale (1807—848 vibrations) ; Guillaume Tell (1829 
—860 vibrations) ; Robert le Diable (183I—865 vibra- 
tions); Le Pré aux Clercs (1833—868 vibrations ) ; 
and lastly, /aust (1859—898 vibrations). 

In the intervals between these epochs we find exhib- 
ited the other master-pieces which have added fresh 
glory to the French opera, and which were the pro- 
duetions of Rameau, Gliick, Piccini, Berton, Lesueur, 
Méhul, Cherubini, Della-Maria, Nicolo, Boieldieu, 
Rossini, Carafa, Auber, Hérold, Halévy, Ambroise 
Thomas, Verdi, Félicien David, and Gounod, in the 
chronological order in which they were brought out. 

We see that, from 1807 to 1859, the upwerd pro- 
gression was greater than before. This necessarily 
required the reform which the French Commission 
properly adopted, when they restored the diapason to 
the elevation at which, within a few vibrations, it 
stood at the time of the productiou of Guillaume Tell 
and Robert le Diable. 

We believe that M. Pfeiffer intends to send his 
work to his Excellency, M. Lvoff, Master of the 
Russian Court, and director of the Imperial private 
bands, an eminent composer and musician, to whom 
Russia owed the adoption of the normal diapason, 
even before it was generally introduced into France. 
—London Musical World, 
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Vocal, with Piano Accompaniment. 


I am returning to thee Annie, Answer to “I’m 
leaving thee in sorrow Annie.” Geo. Barker. 25 


This soug will no doubt share in the universal 
popularity of the first ‘‘ Annie” Song. If it was 
difficult to invent another melody whose accents 
would fall upon the ear with like sweetness, the 
author has shown that still it could be done. Like 
the other song this is written for medium voices and 
and accessible to singers of ail classes. 


Glory! Hallelujah! Popular refrain, as sung by 


the Federal Volunteers. 25 


A people’s tune said to have originated with the 
Massachusetts’ Volunteers at Fortress Munroe. The 
tune has spread more rapidly than even ‘“‘ Dixie,” 
and at this time one can hardly walk on the streets 
for five minutes without hearing it whistled or 
hummed. As it isa cipital marching tune, our sol- 
diers will carry it with them where they go. There 
are added to the popular words some verses written 
expressly for the Fourth Battalion of Rifles (13th 
Reg.) now at Fort Independence. 


Our Banner shall wave forever. 
rus. 


Song and Cho- 
T. H. Howe. 


A stirring Song which notwithstanding the great 
number of patriotic airs coming forth from all quar- 
ters, will make its mark, 


Our good ship sails to-night, my Love. 
Emile Berger. 


An uncommonly pretty song, the words of which 
have a more than ordinary significance in the present 
times. This will no doubt contribute to make it 
popular; but the music itself is sufficiently striking 
to direct attention to it. 


Instrumental Music. 
Valse brill. 2. Fitzgerald. 


Quite a pleasing, lively waltz, which can be dashed 
off with considerable eclat, without being at all diffi- 
cult. 


Castles in the Air. 


Star Spangled Banner Quickstep. J. W. Turner. 


Mr. Turner has arranged several of our national 
melodies, such to which public attention has been 
particularly attracted by the war for the Union, in the 
form of easy Quicksteps. Thus arranged they will be 
most welcome to young players. Besides the above, 
Quicksteps on the ‘‘ Red, white and blue” and ‘ The 
girl I left behind me ” are now published by the same 
author. 


La Reveille. Grand March Militaire. 


Carl Meyer. 


A very brilliant Concert March, rather difficult. 
It is quite indicative of the brisk step of the soldiery 
when marched to the battle-field, full of life and ani- 
mation. The Trio has fine melodious strains. Alto- 
gether amateurs fond of a good show-piece will find 
much pleasure in the practice of this piece. 


Books. 


One Hunprep Operatic MELODIES FOR THE 
FLure. 

This new collection of Flute Music will commend 
itself to the favorof Flutists both from the great vari- 
ety of its contents and from their intrinsic merits, 
Fifty cents is certainly a very moderate price for so val- 
uable a repertoire of choice music. Amateurs will 
find in it all that can be desired in a work of the kind. 





Muste By Mam.—Music is sent by mail, the expense being 
about one cent on each piece. Persons at a distance will fin 
the conveyance a saving of time and expense in obtaining 
supplies. Books can also be sent at the rate of one cent per 
ounce. This applies to any distance under three thousand 
miles; beyond that it is double. 


























